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CARRIAGE DESIGNER & BUILDER, 


SHAKSPERE-STREET CARRIAGE WORES, ARDWICE, 


Has on view & very handsome REVERSIBLE WAGONETTE, to form a penbepe Phaeton. Also three very handsome 
DOGCARTS, for single or tandem. For workmanship, build, and design not to be surpassed. 


Estimates and warrantee given with all kinds of | Awarded PRIZE MEDALS for Improvements in 
new work. Carriages. 
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THIS CHURN 
§ Received the Only 
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ROYAL 
SOCIETY’S 
MEETING, 

At Manchester. 


4 Chnurns always in 
stock, to makeffrom 
1%. to 40tbs. of 
butter. 


6, Market-st, 


Royal Exchange, 
MANCHESTER; 


16, 18, & 20, 
CHAPEL-ST., 


Salford. 








THOMAS ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
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Publishing Office, Market-street Chambers, 73a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Price One Penny. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, SHOPKREPERS, 
AND OPHERS. 


Atheneum Sun Lights. 


A New and Patented method of 
fixing and ventilating Sun and other 
Lights with earthenware boxes, pipes, 
bends, &,, reducing the temperature 
of the air from the lights to less than 
one-half, as in the sheet-iron pipes of 
the present system. Applicable to all 
rooms—small or large—where gas or 
other lights are used; fixed to the 
satisfaction of the Directors of. the 
Insurance anies.. Agents for 
the FA ot ge Gas Light. 

TrINGS. very fine Stock of GAS 

Fenders, Coal Vases, Gas 

naa other Btoves, &. All farther 

information can be obtained at our 
place of business. 


JOHN RIGBY & SON, 


PATENTEES; 
15, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


"NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


JOHN BOYD & CO. 


Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, 


Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas-street, to New 
and More Extensive Premises, situated 


MASON-STREET, SWAN‘STREET, 


WHERE AN EARLY VISIT 18 SOLICITED. 


~ LLOYD, PAYNE, & AMIEL 


Have the Largest Assortment of 


DINING AND DRAWING ROOM OLOOKS AND BRONZES, 
Suitable for Presentation. 























Every Description of Jewellery, 15 & 18 carat Government Stamp. 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chains and Alberts. _ Cutlery and Electro-plate, 
from the very best makers, 


HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS- STRESS, MANCHESTER. 


JF, COLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE VUE. 
Open every day from 10'a.m. 


Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ Magnificent Open-air PICTURE of the VALLEY of 
the MORAVA, on view every day. The Grand Spéctasle of the recent 
WAR IN: SBBYVIA; 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday throughout the season, at dusk, 
Military Bend of theGardens Daily from 3 p.m, 


Great Zoologjoal Collection, Plegsare Boats and Steamérs on the Lakes, Mazes, 
M ugeum, Conservatories, Ferneries, Se. 


Adm|\ssiog te the Gardens, 6d, each ; 1s, eeah after 4 pm. 








| THE GRAND PROVINCIAL RESTAURANT 
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CHESHIRE LINES+-NOTICE FOR AUGUST. | 


The CENTBAL STATION, MANCHESTER, adjoining the Free-trade Hall, is NOWOPEN 


oe 


NEW EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE BETWEEN 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 


In 45 minutes. (See time tables.) 


TRAIN ALTERATIONS. 
Diseontinnanee of Passenger Trains between Manchester (London-road) and Glacebrook 


On and after Wednesday, the Ist of August, the Whole of the Passenger Trains 
between the above stations will be DISCONTINUED, and a New Service will be run to and 
from the New Central Station, Manchester. 


The following Alterations will also be made :— 
WEEK DAYS. 


All the express trains from Mandhester to Liverpool will be timed to leave Warrington 
two minutes earlier, The 10 6 a.m.,15 and 5 55 p.m. trains, from Manchester to Warring- 
ton, will start five minutes earlier respectively. The 5 45 p.m. train, from Liverpodl to 
Manchester, will stop at St. James's and Otterspool. The 6 45 p.m. train, from Liverpool 
to Manchester, will leave Warrington at 65 p.m.,and ran five minutes later to Manchester, 


For reduced fares and other alterations see time cards. 
Central Station, Liverpool, July; 1877. WM. ENGLISH, Manager. 


CHESHIRE LINES. 
NEW CENTRAL STATION, MANCHESTER, 


REDUCTION of FARES to theISLE OF MAN. 


On and after Monday, —_ - ~~ eei: 
Central Station) to 


DOUGLAS OR RAMSEY 


By any of the Express Trains to Liverpool at the following fares for the double journey: 








First class and Second class and Third class and 
saloon cabin, saloon cabin, fore cabin, 
18s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 10s. 


Trains leave Manchester at 10 80 a.m. and 11 30 a.m., due to reach Liverpool at 
11 15 a.m. and 12 15 p.m. respectively. 

The tickets will be available for return by any steamer from Douglas to Liverpool, and 
by any ordinary train from Liverpool (Central Station) within two calendar months of the 
day of issue. 

These fares do not include conveyance between the railway station and the steamer at 
Liverpool. 


Liverpool, Central Station, July, 1877. WM. ENGLISH, Manager. 





MARKET PLACE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


Is Now Open, with First-class Luncheon and Dining Acctom- 
modation for 500 Persons. 

Two Tables d’Héte daily—viz., from 1 to 2 80, as per bill of fare, served in dining saloon 
No. 2, 2s. 6d. per head ; second Table 4’ Héte, from 5 80 to 7 30, including wines, 4s.6d. per 
head. Dinners a la carte throughout the day. These commanding premises, having been 
specially built, are provided with every convenience and comfort that experience can sug- 


class Ladies’ Accommodation. 
= . 5, CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 
Ladiew Dining Room 


THE “EMPIRE” HOTEL, 


ADJOINING VICTORIA RAILWAY STATION, MANGHESTER. | 


Visitors will find above hotel, which contains seventy beds, splendid com- | 
mscecial-end-eolles s00me; lange-bes-and-billia’-room,-one-of-4he-meet} 
comfortable in Manchester. _ Private. sitting smh bed rooms en suite. | 
Twelve fireproof and other stock room’, ) Chop! or steak, 1s. 6d.; and | 
dinners from 2s., at any hour. rai Alt boa seal Sel 








All charges strictly moderate. The above hotel is open at all hours’ of 
the night to receive travellers: An ordinary daily at 1 20—soup, joint, | 
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MAGISTRATES. 


F honour may be measured by moral responsibility, then the position 

of a county magistrate should be counted as one of the most honour- 
able which a man could be selected to fill. Our magistrates are supposed 
to be, and are virtually, the guardians of the physical and moral health 
of the community. They are direct representatives of the Sovereign of 
these realms, whose prerogatives of justice and mercy are thus made to 
be felt by all, even the humblest. The above sentences will probably be 
considered rather high flown, for it must be owned that the popular idea 
of a magistrate is something very different. There is no doubt that in 
the abstract the Office is all that we have said, yet we find abroad very 
little respect, very little veneration in this connection, no fear and 
trembling, and occasionally more than a little contempt. The appoint- 
ment of a magistrate makes no more stir in the land than that of nurse 
to a workhouse, and the office is held in proportionate regard. Yet we all 
know that the appointment is one pretty eagerly sought after, though 
there is no pay attached to it. Probably this is because the title J.P. and 
the right of sitting on the Bench gives to a man a certain superiority 
among his acquaintances, and those who have hitherto been his equals. 
Distinction of this sort is dear to the hearts of many. frail mortals, and 
there is no great harm in indulging the longing, only the pity is that as 
ambition of this sort is of a purely personal and narrow nature some 
mode of satisfying it equally narrow and personal could not have been 
discovered. This phase of human life has grieved the souls of many 
philosophers, who have groaned to find the stewardship of the people’s 
welfare so often regarded as one of the good things of the earth to be 
coveted, angled for, or bought. The question of the appointment of 
magistrates is not the only one which such a train of thought suggests,. 
but as we are for the present confining ourselves to that we will try to 
ascertain how it is that while so eagerly sought after by certain classes of 
social epeculators the office of magistrate should have fallen into such low 
estimation with the public. We can afford to leave out of the question the 
little vulgar outcries and “‘ scandals” which enliven the newspapers from 
time to time, and afford food for public gossip. These things have, as a 
tule, no bearing on the general question, and we think there is a general 
tendency to be rather too hard on magistrates when, as occasionally 
happens, small cases of apparent injustice occur. Magistrates have, how- 
ever, far larger duties than the punishment of poachers, the committal of 
burglars to gaol, and so on, though these are the sort of matters in 
télerence to which they are most frequently before the public. We can 
afford to leave this on one side, however, in discussing the broader 
question, and we shall have little difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that the manner in which magistrates are appointed is such as to damn 
the whole system in the eyes of public opinion. The thing cuts many 
ways. How can a man be expected to be an impartial administrator who 
is himself a living instance of partial administration? Great abuses get 
their justification from examples in high places. Here, for instance, is a 
Uagistrate entrusted with all sorts of serious interests, all of them 
tequiring the exercise of private judgment, and all also admitting of 
Private bias, if not jobbery. It will be wel here, in order to avoid 
vagueness, to argue by way of instance and analogy. Among the many 
important public interests with which the magistrates have to deal is that 
of the licensed victuallers. Numbers of questions arise out of the giving 
and renewal of licenses, which a magistrate is allowed to settle entirely 





at his own discretion. Now, the magistrate would be more than mortal 
if he did not decide these cases, or some of them, by the light of his own 
personal experiences. He cannot but be aware that—whether it be right 
or wrong—those who have in their hands the appointment of magistrates 
are not guided by strictly utilitarian motives. He must know, unless he 
be more than ordinarily stupid or conceited, that he himself was not 
appointed because he was thought to be the man best qualified for the 
post, but for some personal or political reasons. He has been either an 
active Liberal or Conservative, or he has a lot of money, or he has made 
influential friends, and so he has naturally become a magistrate. Equally 
naturally when called on to adjudicate about the giving or withholding of 
a license to sell drink —a matter. which is of great importance to many 
hundreds of minor citi his decision is influenced not so much by 
the requirements or desires of some particular district which will be 
affected, but by his personal leanings, whether for or against the person 
applying. We do not say that this is always so, nor is this by any means 
the only illustration which could be found; but considering the manner 
in which magistrates are appointed, we think that every allowance ought 
to be made for such of their number as are almost innocently led into the 
perpetration of what the public call “jobs.” How can a man, whose own 
appointment was a job, be expected to be more virtuous than those who 
appointed him, and whose action of course he reveres from every point 
of view? There is no occasion for us to mention names, for it is only 
too notorious that the appointments to the Bench have been of late 
years made, almost without exception, on political grounds, the 
exceptions being, as is to be suspected, where they were made on personal 
grounds equally objectionable. It is more within our province to point 
out the evils which arise from this state of things, many of which will 
commend themselves to the reader’s mind without being pointed to. 
There is within our ken the story of a person who followed the useful 
occupation of a pawnbroker in his native town, but who was unsuccessful 
in business, insomuch that his name appeared in the Gazette no less than 
five times. He removed to another town, changed his business, and did 
better. He distinguished himself as a Conservative, did some good service 
to the party, and interested himself in hospitals and public institutions. 
His name became a prominent one, and he was made a magistrate. This 
man’s whole life was one which need not be characterised, and yet he was 
selected to hold that position which has been belauded at the beginning of 
this article. We do not say that this in all its bearings is a representative 
case, but it is by no means an exceptional one, and we can leave local 
knowledge and experience to follow out the parallel. Let us take a case 
nearer home—the latest appointment that has been made—that of Mr. 
Aronsberg. We cannot help this allusion, because it affords a capital 
example to our hand. Here the magistracy is manifestly, and by all 
men assumed to be, the goal and reward of Public Virtue. Far be it 
from us to hint that virtue, public or private, ought not to be rewarded; 
but why should a seat on the Bench be constituted the reward? Mr. 
Aronsberg has made for himself the reputation of a Philanthropist. He 
has given away several gross of spectacles, and even barometers and 
mathematical instruments of various sorts. His benevolence, in fact, has 
only been bounded by the nature of his stock-in-trade. He has gone on 
giving away these things out of his shop, and has had such a number of 
paragraphs written about his benevolence that at last some person in 
high places has said, ‘‘ Here is a virtuous man; he must be rewarded ; let 
us make him a magistrate.” He is made a magistrate accordingly, without 
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the least regard in the world to the requirements of the office ; and as 
nearly all his colleagtes owe their ‘seate to similar or worse influences, 
the appointment is not deemed such a monstrous one after all. We do 
Mr. Aronsberg no wrong: he glories in the fact that he has been made a 
magistrate, because he gave away certain things which he happened to 
have in stock. Other recent appointments have been made, as is well 
known, on purely politieal grounds, the recipients having done, or been 
expected to do, some work for the Conservative cause. ‘We do not know 
that either political side is much worse than the other in this respect : it 
is the system that is rotten. The fact that magistrates are appointed in 
the manner indicated is a blot on the national life. As long as a seat on 
the Bench is merely regarded as a reward for either this or that, so long 
shall we continue to see, as at present, imbecility, jobbery, and imposture 
sitting there and making a travesty of justice. The three qualities 
mentioned are comparatively harmless in private citizens, and are not 
apparently incompatible with the possession of virtue of some kind; but on 
the Bench they are in an incongruous position, and against their presence 
there we protest, as well as against the system which sends them there. 





THAT COLORADO BEETLE. 


er) EOPLE who go about making their minds miserable about the 
Colorado beetle may have a happier time of it if they are informed 
that insects never grow. The Colorado beetle is an insect, therefore the 
Colorado beetle never grows. Let the ardent student, when be is per- 
plexed by finding a half-sized beetle “ resembling in every respect,” etc., 
comfort himself by the above maxims. The Town Clerk and Chief Con- 
stable of Hereford have been telegraphing all over the kingdom ahout 
some ‘“ apparently half-grown” beetles which they found, which turn out 
to be something else altogether. The potato bug can no doubt do some 
wonderful things, but it cannot defy the laws of nature by growing after 
it has come to its perfect state. The caterpillars grow, of course, as they 
could hardly help doing considering the quantities they eat. Another 
thing—neither beetles nor other insects eat. It is the caterpillars that do 
the mischief. We have a “ Lover of Nature” in our office who is as good 
as a walking dictionary of natural history, and he has supplied us with 
the above scraps of information. He also says that the perfect beetles 
have nothing in the world to do but propagate their species. No doubt 
he is right, but the thing seems absurd. 


THE HIGHER BROUGHTON TRAMWAY. 


C HE Corporation are to be congratulated on having afforded for persons 

being or going in the neighbourhood of Strangeways or Bury Néw 
lioad an endless fund of amusement. The writer of this article happened 
to make the journey from the corner of Broughton Lane to town with 
the following experience. The line, be it understood, is a single one, 
with occasional “ loops” for crossing. Soon after starting we were aware 
of something wrong, and on looking ahead to discover the cause we 
observed another car bearing swiftly down upon us on the same line of 
rails. As it appeared, after some chaff and argument, that we were either 
in the wrong or nearest to the crossing place, our horses were taken out 
and pnt on at the back, and we were drawn back some three hundred 
yards in order to let the other car pass. Once more we were on our way, 
and had got a little further on our journey than on the first essay when 
we were aware of another car charging us. This time we were each of us 
about a quarter of a mile from a “crossing,” or whatever the technical 
name may be; so, after much wrangling and recrimination between the 
drivers, a number of the citizens who had collected to grin at the 
occurrence, consisting principally, as it seemed, of joiners on strike, were 
summoned to the congenial task of lifting the opposing car ignominiously 
on to the stones, which car was then laboriously dragged around by the 
horses and lifted on to the rails again. These things to see did the 





loiterers in Strangewsys incline with much glee and apprediation, while 
of the passengers some laughed and some grumbled‘at the delay. After 
that we went on our way, and did not meet any more cars on that journey, 
which ocetrpied about four times the time which would have been taken 
by an ordinary ‘bus. But then we had the amusement in, and all for the 
ridiculously small sum of twopence. We envied, however, those crowds 
of grinning loiterers who saw it all for nothing. This is a splendid plan 
that the Corporation haye hit upon for joining amusement with business, 
only after awhile, except with vety earnest pleasure-seekers, it is apt to 
get monotonous. Seriously, no more ridiculous and cumbrous plan for 
working tramways than this could have possibly been conceived. The 
working of the traffic is continually subject to the occurrence of incidents 
like those true ones above narrated, and under the most favourable 
circumstances, and with the least absence of stupidity on the part of the 
guards and drivers, the delays incident on continual stoppages for crossing 
will render the journey rather slower than one made on foot. Somebody 
connected with the Corporation is responsible for as bloated a blunder as 
wiseacre ever —unless, indeed, the affair can be accounted 
for by jobbery. 





STREET READING. 
(BY A STBEET PHILOSOPHER. } 

GAIN and again reverting to this subject, I can always find something 
fresh in it. Just now especially, the bills which the boys carry, and 
which are pasted on boards, have a peculiar interest. .We all of us want 
to know how the war is getting on; it is quite an exciting thing, and we 
shall be really quite sorry when those two nations cease slaughtering one 
another for our diversion. I think that the news is all the more 
interesting to us from being contradictory and unreliable. If you see on 
the bill Great Dzrzat or Taz Tunas, for instance, and can be quite 
certain that the Turks have been defeated, there is not much romance 
about that defeat ; but when the news is doubtful, that is another matter. 
I find on a rough calculation that since the war began there have been 
between thirty and forty “‘ great battles,” the results being about even, 
and yet there is hardly any news at all in the paper. It is quite enough 
for the man who makes the bills, however, that there is a war going on, 
and he makes the most of the circumstance. He always keeps standing, 
in large type, the words Great Barruz, which are sure to be useful, and, 
indeed, do service at least one or twice a week, and then he regulates 
the rest according to the politics of the paper. If it is a Conservative 
paper, he puts Great Battie: Dergat or rae Russians; if it is a Liberal 
paper, he puts Dergat or raz Tunxs. It is the same way with “ atrocities,” 
as they are called, for this word has changed its meaning since last autumn, 
and does not mean any longer barbarities practised in time of peace, but 
the bloodthirsty accidents of the glorious game of war ; so the Conservative 
bill-maker puts on his bill Russian Arrocitizs 1n Buiaani, while the 
Liberal, not to be behind-hand, with mild sarcasm calls the events 
Autecep Russun Crveuties. But atrocity reading has got rather 
stale now, and lost its interest, so the bill-man has to look elsewhere 
for something exciting. When he gets hold of something like the 
crossing of the Danube, or of the Balkans, or the siege of Adrianople, or 
anything of that sort, he is in his element. The crossing of the Danube 
began on the bills about six weeks before it actually took place. ! 
remember being in company with a friend, and we heard a boy shouting 
in the street, ‘Here y’are, passage of the Danube!” My friend, who is 
rather soft in these matters, bought a paper, but could find nothing about 
the crossing in it. Yet on the bill, in immense type sprawling all over it, 
was Passace or THE Danung. As aa lesson to my friend to be more wary 
for the future, I called his attention to a microscopic tux at the top of the 
bill, which of course altered the whole state of affairs. It is evident that 
for the purposes of bill-making there is always a “ crossing of the Danube,” 
and this man being absolutely hard up for any other line, local or other- 
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wise, had used this one with great effect. Another day I saw Crossine or 
qos Danube BY THE Russians on the bill, with no rue on to the top of it 
this time, and I bought a paper and was sold, for,I read the following : 
Latzst Wan News: The Russians have not crossed the Danube. This 
was a stroke of genius which I could not help admiring, although it had 
caused me to throw away ahalfpenny. Another thing which the bill-man 
does very often for a change, when there is nothing in the paper, is to put 
on the bill Latest’ Wan News: Heavy Ficutie, or Mone Ficutine. 
This is the most infallible sign of barrenness that there is. Sometimes 
he encourages or assumes a knowledge of geography in his readers by 
putting such lines as Recarture or Nrcxsicxs, Revicrva.ine or Nicsxtcs, 
Tar Russians at Paiiiropouis, Ficutine 1x THE Doprupscua, Forcina 
or tae Keuissa Pass, and so on,. but such;things are quite immaterial, 
and I think very few people bny a paper on the strength of them. As for 
me, 1 am getting more and more strengthened in my resolve not to believe 
a word I read about the war, either in the paper or on the bill. Very often 
I try to,faney that there is no war at all, but that everything is invented 
to keep politics lively in England;and my friend the bill-man certainly 
gives colour to the supposition. 





NEW COMPANIES. 
[BY AN OLD FOGIE.] 

No. 1.—Tuz Mancuestes anp Saurorp Press Company Lumtep. 

HAVE, as a rule, little faith in limited liability companies ; but that 

is no reason why I should be ineapable of forming an opinion of the 
merits of any. particular one.  Singularly enough, it happens that the only 
limited company with which I ever had the remotest chanee of being 
connected, was one the history of which will throw considerable light on 
the Undertaking which I am about to notice. I shall not always beso 
fortunate in the course of, writing this series of articles which has been 
entrusted to me, and therefore I will at once take advantage of my special 
opportunities. In the autumn of 1874 there existed in Manchester a firm 
of printers, publishers, and bookbinders, whose place of business was in 
Spring Gardens, and they possessed a flourishing concern, which included 
“two valuable copyrights”—namely, those of the City Lantern and 
Athlete, with both of which journals I had the honour to have been 
connected from their birth. Now, it is an established axiom in trade, as 
I have frequently noticed, that when a man has some “ valuable property” 
he is always in a deuce of a-hurry to get rid of it. This was the case with 
the firm in question, for in October, 1874, a prospectus appeared of ‘‘ The 
City Press Company Limited ;” capital, £10,000, in 2,000 shares of £5 
each, setting forth as advantages to intending shareholders the “‘ extensive 
plant, flourishing business, two valuable copyrights,” etc., all to be sold to 
the shareholders at the moderate price of £4,000! Mr. J. E. Middlehurst 
was announced as chairman. That was before the days of the Rhyl 
Aquarium, etc., Company. The profits from the City Lantern alone 
were estimated at ten pounds a week; and the Athlete, which had only 
reached a few numbers, was expected to do equally well. As I have 
said, I have no faith in limited companies, especially in connection with 
bewspapers, and when I heard of this move I refused to have anything to 
do with the matter, and my colleagues and myself went away and started 
the City Jackdaw, which still flourishes. About a month after that, the 
names of the publishers of the City Lantern and Athlete appeared in the 
Gazette, and of course nothing more was heard about the “ City Press 
Company.” I am not certain how things went on then, for having my own 
business affairs to attend to, I did not take mug¢h interest in struggling 
journals left without a pilot, but I believe that Mr. J. E. Middlehurst, who 
was not then a Salford councillor, came to the rescue of the unlucky pro- 
prietors, taking over their flourishing business—including the “ two valuable 
copyrights "—and paying the creditors a composition of ten shillings in 
the pound. If I am wrong in my business facts, I beg to apologise to Mr. 











Middlehurst. If I have omitted any details, they are such as the gentle- 
man himself could easily supply. The possession of these “ two valuable 
copyrights” and the flourishing business had the usual strange effect of 
such possessions : it rendered the proprietor madly and ardently desirous 
of getting rid of those valuable properties at a profit, but if not, anyhow. 
These things belong to the‘mysteries of trade, into which I am unable to 
enter deeply. I am not @ commercial man myself. I think I was born to 
earn an honest living under difficulties. Well, as I was saying, Mr. 
Middlehurst was possessed with intense anxiety, just as others had been, 
to get rid of these “‘ valuable copyrights” and this flourishing business that 
he had got ; but somehow trade was dull in valuable properties for a long 
time, so that Mr. Middlehurst, now a Salford councillor, must have made 
quite a little fortune in the last two years out of the “ valuable copyrights,” 
etc. Kormy part, I am very glad to think so, as I am delighted to see 
other«people getting rich. Again, however, the common but mysterious 
yearning to get rid of valuable property has come upon Mr. Middlehurst, 


since he ceased to be chairman of the Rhy] Company, and the result is the 
prospectus before'me. The proposed company is called ‘‘ The Manchester 
and Salford Press Company Limited.” The capital is £5,000, in 1,000 
shares of £5 each, with-power to imorease. We have, as before, “the 
valuable and well-established business,” and the ‘‘ valuable copyrights of 
the City Lantern and Athlete, the net profits on the two publications being 
at the present time at the rate of over £400 a year.” On the list of ‘“pto- 
visional directors " I find, among other names, that of Mr. Councillor 
J.B. Middlehurst, and also those of more than half a dozen gentlemen, 
all of them Conservatives, holding high civic and other positions in Man- 
chester and Salford. I forbear from;mentioning these names, because I 
am informed by one of these gentlemen, who voluntarily came to our 
office, that his name, at least, was used without his consent or knowledge. 
Lam also told bythe same authority that the names of ‘two other of the 
‘provisional directors” have been as unwarrantably used. I do not 
mention this as calculated to damage the company, but merely in the 
course of explanation. Having given this succinct narrative of the principal 
events connected with the projected company, it only remains for me to 
set forth the manifold advantages offered to the shareholders. It is true 
that trade is dull at present, that there are already more printing concerns 
in Manchester than there is work for, that the two papers with valuable 
copyrights have each to fight against heavy and successful competition in 
the very walk in which their “‘ value” was acquired; but these are minor 
drawbacks which a glance at the prospectus, together witlrthe favourable 
facts adduced in this article, will reduce to insignificance. I have omitted 
to mention a point on which the prospectus, strangely enough, is silent— 
namely, the probability of the company obtaining contracts from the 
Conservative party, and also from the Corporation. It will be noted that 
the directors are all Conservatives, and all, with one exception, connected 
with the City Councils of Manchester or. Salford. With regard .to. the 
Corporation work, however, there may be difficulties in connection with 
the requirements of the Act regulating procedure in connection with 
municipal corporations; and all the Conservative work which does not 
go to the Courier goes, I understand, to Sam Nicholson, in Barlow's 
Court. However, I wish the Manchester and Salford Press Company all 
the success which it may achieve. 

(Note by the Editor.—We shall not ask this author to puff any more 
companies after the above specimen of his powers in that line. We think 
that his valuable pen may find better scope in other directions. } 





SATIRICAL LITERATURE AND STARVATION! 


T the Manchester County Police Court, Strangeways, on Tuesday, 
Arthur Monier Fisher, a canvasser, lately in the employ of the Man- 
chester City Lantern Printing and Publishing Company, was charged with 
fraudulently obtaining 11s. belonging to his late employers. The prisoner, 
who resides at 15, Plympton Street, Harpurhey, was employed by the City 
Lantern Company as canvasser for advertisements and printing, his wages 
being 10s. per week and five per cent upon all orders he obtained. He left 
on the 14th instant, and on the 18th he collected an account of 11s. for 
printing from Mr. George Allen, confectioner, Harpurhey, and did not 
account for the money. Mr. Law was for the prisoner, and the defence was 
that there was an amount of money owing to him by the company, and 
that he collected the 11s. partly to reimburse himself. The prisoner wes 
committed for trial— Manchester Evening News. 





AIRIT2Z’8 .—The MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER testifies to its great effi PHILADELPHIA and Fight other 
L Se La TR WOOL OTL, —The Ma Tic, Neuralgia, ete. Sold by L. BEAVER, 87, Cross Street, Manchester, and all chemists, in bottles from 1s. 14d. upwards. 
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ALE XANDRA HALL, Peter-street, Manchester.—TO-NIGHT, 

Mesars. Harvey and Connolley, Mr. Singleton Philips, Miss St. Piere, Messrs. Keefe 
and M’Coy, Slowman, the man-bird, Mr. and Mra. Robins, Mr. Cosmo, MONDAY NEXT, 
Mr. Will Etchells, Miss Edith Dakin, Miss Lizzie Wright, Mr. Pete Dwight, and Daisy 
Garland. Prices 64.and 1s. Opens at 7. 





A QUABIUM.—Open to the Public Every Day and Evening. A large 
and varied stock of marine creatures. 


[THE MANCHESTER GLACIABIU YM, 
RUSHOLME, 
REAL ICE SKATING DAILY. 
Open from 3 to 5, and 7 30 to 9 30 p.m, 
BAND on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS. 
Admission, 2s.; Wednesday, Is. 





(CRICKET.—GRAND MATCH.—LANCASHIRE v. SUSSEX, at Old 
Trafford, this day (Friday), and to-morrow (Saturday), August 3,4. Wickets pitched at 

12 o'clock. Dinner at 2. Admission: Pavilion side, 2s.; rest of the ground, 64. LAN- 

CASHIRE vc. YORKSHIRE, at Old Trafford, August 9, 10,11.—S. H. SWIRE, Hon. See. 








PBEE-TRADE HALL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
. Commencing Monday, August 6, 
BANE HOLIDAY. 
EVERETT’S GREAT ENTERTAINMENT OF SCIENCE AND MYSTERY. 
Everett's Celebrated Automaton, 
Ac U8, ACU 8, ACU 8, 
The Card Player, Mathematician, and Clairvoyant 
Part 0. 
EVERETT'S EVENING WITH THE SPIRITS. 
Box-office open daily. Stalls, numbered, 8s.; front seats, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; area, 6d. 





CAWS OF THE WEEK. 


N an article, headed “‘ Orange Blackguardism,” we recently lamented 
“P) the fact that Mr. Touchstone, ‘ who is at least a gentleman,” should 
have allowed his name to figure in such bad company. At a meeting of 
Orangemen held at Oldham, Mr. Touchstone fell foul of this paragraph 
of ours, and he said that ‘‘ though the Jackdaw professed to be humorous 
and satirical, he could not see a joke in this article with a telescope or a 
microscope, for there was none ;” and yet we said that Mr. Touchstone was 
a gentleman! and Mr. Touchstone points the joke by telling an audience 
that “they must never believe a word uttered by a Liberal unless he 
proved it!” Gentlemen do not call their opponents liars, Mr. Touchstone! 





Avono a number of silly and excited suggestions anent the forthcoming 
“ opening ceremony ” nuisance is this, that the volunteers should be made 
to line the streets and act as police.” This is complimentary to the 
volunteers, at all events ! 





Ir is rather a plebeian inquiry, but how is it that bread is a penny a loaf 
dearer in Manchester than it is in Salford? This means a difference of 
eight shillings for a sack of flour. 


JACKDAW. 





Tue Evening Mail gives a puff to the officers of the thirty-eighth regiment, 
which has just left Manchester. It says that during the stay of the 
regiment ‘‘ the affable and gentlemanly conduct of the officers has gained 
them many friends.” It is just as well to know this. The fact that these 
officers have made many friends by being affable and gentlemanly yjj) 
doubtless encourage other officers to follow the example set them, in hopes 
that they too may in time secure friends. 





Ma. W. E. Srorrer writes to the Courier in defence of the Jesuits, and 
says that he is ‘‘ oppressed by a great thought which strikes him dumb.” 
Modesty alone prevented him from saying that it was the possession of a 
great thought which made him Stutter. 





Ons of the best known newspaper correspondents in the columns of the 
Manchester Courier is Mr. Henry Fletcher. He has for years surfeited 
people with doses on the smoke nuisance, patent stoves, and other subjects 
generally interesting to Conservatives. He has lately been dealing with 
the question of auricular confession. The editor of the Courier has had 
enough of it, and so Mr. Fletcher is in search of another subject. 


Tue Manchester tailors will not thank a correspondent, who calls attention 
to the jagged ends of wire which tear the trousers of unaccustomed persons 
who take their seats on the tops of "buses. A man learns to be an acrobat in 
such matters by dint of practice, but the unmentionables of inexperienced 
persons are rent daily. 





Ir one of the sharp pieces of wire happens to enter the flesh and break 
off, all you have to do is to go home, remove a portion of your dress, lie 
face downwards, and get a friend or relation to apply a magnet to the part 
affected. The foreign body will wriggle itself out under the mysterious 
influence of the magnetic fluid. Several recent newspaper paragraphs 
attest the efficacy of this operation, both on ladies and gentlemen. One 
young lady (of Australia) had accidently absorbed a whole needle. Thanks 
to the magnet, she very soon took her seat at table without inconvenience. 





Eno anp can induce the Khedive to do almost anything, except sending 
troops to fight against the Russians. The reason why we have not tried 
to do this is because we are neutrals, and therefore naturally side with 
the Turks in this quarrel. Such, at least, is British nentrality. 





Tux conceit of members of the Corporation, in connection with the big 
building which they have got, is getting beyond bounds. They seem to 
consider that the breast of every citizen is filled with yearning to see the 
inside of this structure. Alderman Bennett’s proposal, that sixpence or 
other small sum should be charged for admission, puts the climax on the 
absurdity. 





Ar last Punch has published a cartoon which has nonplussed the evening 
papers. The picture of Lord Beaconsfield as Bombastes Furioso is 
inimitable, and incapable of being produced in print, even in the feeblest 
way which evening papers may devise. 





Now that an alderman and a city councillor have borne public testimony 
to their sufferings, under the infliction of barrel-organs and hurdy-gurdies, 
perhaps something will be done to abate this most abominable nuisance, 
against which private citizens have long protested in vain. Mr. Councillor 
Muirhead protests that as he is pursuing his ordinary avocation among 
the salmon and rabbits, and blocks of ice, he is nearly driven mad by 
itinerant musicians; while Mr. Alderman Baker says that there is & 
public-house in his street where these pests are encouraged much to the 
detriment of his work, ‘‘ which is of a nature requiring quiet.” Fancy a0 
an alderman, deep in the study of the fruits of philosophy, becoming 
suddenly aware of a couple of hurdy-gurdies, an organ-grinder, and a maD 
with a trampet! We are glad that this matter has been brought before 
the Council. Manchester is probably plagued with vile street noises more 





than any other city in the Kingdom. 








To SMOKERS: | “caztet Bsr Mocnctaoms Clas Cure, Tomewo Pouches, Withecomb, 32, Victoria-st., & 66, Market-st. 
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In the name of the people of England, Mr. Maden Holt, M.P., Mr. Coun- 
cillor Croston, and a handful of other unimportant Protestants, have 
declared that auricular confession shall not be allowed in the Church of 
England. This, and the unmanly and indecent exhibition of receiving 
the name of the Bishop of Manchester with groans and hisses, were the 
chief features of the great meeting held on Tuesday night, at the Free- 
trade Hall. The most important part of the proceedings, indeed, was the 
reading of the large list of members of Parliament, and others, who 
declined the invitation to attend. We detest the confessional as much as 
it can be detested, but a ridiculous exhibition of bifotry and weakness will, 
we fear, tend only to strengthen the hands of the enemy. 





A Standard telegram says that ‘‘ the Montenegrins have been badly 
defeated in an attack on Spudz.” Let us hope that the Colorado beetle, 
when he comes, will meet the same fate. 





Ir is no use wasting words on the Parliamentary obstructors. Since the 
flexible rules of Parliamentary debate were made for the use of gentlemen, 
and their abuse by blackguards was not contemplated, they can easily be 
readjusted without danger to freedom of speech among gentlemen, and 
much to the discomfiture of the blackguards, 





Waar is Everettism? That is a natural question for people who read 
posters on the walls. The answer, as far as we are able to give it, is that 
the term refers to a new entertainment to be shortly given at the Free- 
trade Hall, introducing an “ automaton,” aftér the fashion of Maskelyne 
and Cooke, exposurers of spiritualism. 





VISITING THE NEW TOWN HALL. 


[AN EXTRAVAGANT GLIMPSE AT THE FUTURE.] 
A party of visitors are discovered in process of being conducted over the 
new Town Hall, 

Attendant. I must request you, ladies and gentlemen, to be very par- 
ticular in scraping your boots, as the Corporation are particular; also, I 
shall require sixpence each in advance—no offence—but the ‘All is 
spacious, as you observe, and —— 

The visitors take the hint, aud fumble in their pockets. 

Attendant {resumes}. I will now call your attention, ladies and gentle- 
men, to the beauty of the floor upon which you are walking, also to the 
pilliars and other adornments. Be careful not to place your ‘ands, miss, 
upon the wall, hif you please, as with the cleanest of ’ands the contact is 
apt to be unpleasant. This is the banqueting chamber, and this is the 
Council chamber, where the Council meets for hargument. The charge 
for sitting in one of them chairs is a penny each, the Mayor’s seat two- 
pence, the Town Clerk’s three halfpence! Thank you, sir; thank you, 
miss. Those rooms on the sides of the corridors ?, Them’s committee- 
rooms, where members of the Corporation goes to have a smoke, or a 
sangwich, or other refreshment. I beg your pardon, miss. You would 
like to see a councillor? All right, miss, fourpence each to see a councillor! 
we have some ’ere on ’and halways, Here you are, this way; hany more 
to see the councillors? This way for the councillors! only fourpence 
heach! Thank you, sir; thank you, miss. That, miss, is the most dis- 
agreeable man in the Council, Mr. Councillor Griffin. Next to’im is Mr. 
Councillor Moulton ; speaks more than any man in the whole lot, and never 
gets reported. These mural paintings, now, is considered superior ; there 
is none of them done by your local hartists ; all tip-top superior work, 
and no mistake. Halderman, sir? Yes, sir, this way, ladies and gents, 

to the Haldermen's room! ninepence each to see a halderman, and three- 
pence more to see them eat a sangwich! Mr. Halderman Bennett will 
perform on ‘is ’ed for the small hextra charge of eighteenpence! Can't I 
tempt you, miss, or you, sir? Mr. Halderman Grundy will blow ‘is nose, 
and Mr. Halderman Willert will now dance the ‘ornpipe! Thank you, 





ladies and gents. The Mayor?) Oh, yes, this Way for the Mayor! ‘Arf 
a crown is the special charge, sixpence hextra to speak to him, and ‘six- 
pence a word for being spoke to; cheap at the money, I assure you! Hany 
more to see the Mayor? The Town Clerk? Yes, sir; directly, sir; five 
shillings to see the Town Clerk, or ’arf a crown to see his deputy! Is there 
anything else I can show you, ladies and gents? The way out? Certinly, 
sixpence hextra to go hout! Good day, ladies and gents! Kindly distribute 
these bills among your friends, and I ask their kind patronage :-— 


NOW ON VIEW.—ADMISSION, SIXPENCE. 





The INTERIOR of that MAGNIFICENT BUILDING, 


TOWN HALL, 


With all its unsurpassed and wondrous contents, unique and costly decorations, palatial 
apartments, etc.—N.B. Visitors are particularly requested to clean their boots before 
entering, and not to touch the walls. 





SPECIMENS OF THE 


ALDERMEN AND CITY COUNCILLORS 
Kept on hand for exhibition, at small extra charges. 





THE MAYOR WILL ALSO BE EXHIBITED 
During fixed periods of the day, and the 
TOWN CLERK IS ALSO ON VIEW. 
N.B.—SPECIAL CHARGES will also be made for these EXTRA ATTRACTIONS. 





ADMISSION, SIXPENCE, 





N.B.—Visitors are particularly requested not to wink at or otherwise annoy the coun- 
cillors, nor to poke the aldermen in the ribs, and to keep at a respectable distanee from 
the Mayor and Town Clerk. Persons offending against these rules are liable to instant 
removal, when their money will not be returned. 





SENSITIVE OR GARRULOUS? 


E are certain that in an allusion made to “‘ garrulous parsons,” the 

gentleman who signs himself ‘‘ Promotion by Merit” did not mean 

to refer to the Rev. R. West. If not garrulous, however, Mr. West is, at 

all events, unduly sensitive, for he writes a letter to the Examiner, in 
which he says :— 

In your issue this morning you give prominence to a letter signed 

‘Promotion by Merit.” I should take no notice of an anonymous com- 
munication, were I not informed that Mr. ——, the writer, privately boasts 
of his frequent effusions. As he refers to “ garrulous parsons in Ancoats,” 
and as I am the only clergyman in the Ancoats district that has of late 
taken any part in the disestablishment discussion, I shall be glad if you 
will permit me to ask one or two questions. 1. To whom does Mr, —— 
allude to when he speaks of “‘ garrulous parsons”? ete. 
This letter, though sent to the Examiner, was, as Mr. West explains, not 
inserted. The explanation appears, however, in a letter to the Courier, 
in which the original rejectel communication is re-produced. Mr. West 
gives the name of the writer who, as he fancies, has adopted the offensive 
signature. We can find some excuse, under the circumstances, for the 
hardly justifiable course taken by Mr. West. Stung by the reflection that 
any allusion to garrulous parsons must in the nature of things refer to 
himself personally, he retaliates by letting out a secret which he thinks he 
has discovered. In his cooler moments perhaps Mr. West would have 
hesitated before fitting on a cap which might not have been intended for his 
head, and he would also probably have abstained from doing a thing which 
does not bear a very gentlemanily aspect. ‘‘ Promotion by Merit,” though 
not ashamed of his signature, has doubtless many excellent reasons for not 
writing in his own name; and to write as Mr. West has done, identifying 
any individual with that particular signature, must either involve a breach 
of confidence or the hawking about of impertinent gossip. Neither 
supposition is creditable to a clergyman. 





CIGARS at WITHECOMB’S are the CHOICEST, 3d., 4d., 6d., 9d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
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FOGIE PAPERS. 

(BY AN OLD FOGIE.]} 

ON A JUG OF HOT WATER. 

AM going to extract a few remarks or compromises out of this vessel 

of water, and the process as it develops itself will appear quite simple. 
It is only what the parsons do, after all. You will hear, if you are in the 
habit of going to church, a clergyman get up and read some text ont of 
the Bible, and then he will proceed to deduce from that extract any lessons 
which it may occur to his wisdom to pour forth upon the heads of that 
congregation ; and I have often remarked that the more abstruse the text, 
and the more far-fetched the arguments drawn therefrom, the greater will 
be the admiration evinced by that congregation. Any one almost could 
compose and preach a sermon on a subject which is in his mind; the 
difficulty is to find a text—which is a thing that is demanded in all 
sermons—and to twist that discourse so that it may fit on to that text. I 
am persuaded that this is the way in which sermons are manufactured, and 
then the thing is made comparatively easy for parsons nowadays, inasmuch 
as to almost every text or verse in the Bible there is appended by tradition, 
or in other manner,a certain notion, or notions, connected either with 
theology, or vice, or virtue, or in some way with the requirements of 
human beings who go to church to hear sermons. I am not about to 
stop for illustration now, first because to do so would be to assume that 
all my readers are as well acquainted with theology as I am myself—a 
fault very common with the preacher—and, secondly, because there is 
other matter in hand. I will now return to my jug, from which I have 
not wandered further than is permissible. I have only, after all, adopted 
the method of the preacher, setting forth by clearly showing that a jug of 
hot water is a subject on which an article may be founded, not as suggesting 
a train of thought, but as affording a text in harmony with which the 
discourse may be moulded and twisted into a shape in whieh it may be 
presentible to the reader. Now, having shown that it is quite justifiable— 
nay, possible—to connect any discourse in a workmanlike manner with any 
text, I will proceed to show how this may be done, as between an article 
on eompromises on the one hand, and a jug of hot water on the other. It 
is necessary, mark you, that the water should be hot, very hot, otherwise 
the whole scheme would be marred, unless, having gotten so far forward, 
I should deem it expedient to begin all over again with a jug of cold water. 
The thing could doubtless be done, but I shall not attempt it, at this time 
preferring to go on with my explanation. This explanation, as very often 
happens with me, is a personal and private one, relating to a certain cold 
iu my chest which I had caught, and which bothered me much, and woyld 
not Jeave me. Now, for about ten days I hesitated yery much whether or 
not, being so afflicted, I should abandon my usual cold bath or tub in the 
morning; but I will not linger long over these details, which are, except 
to myself, uninteresting. Every morning I hesitated more and more, 
but believing in heroism, I still punctually made what I may call the 
fatal plunge, though I felt more and more that this was not perhaps 
altogether a wise proceeding on my part. One night, however, a brilliant 
idea struck me; I would make a compromise! I think it was in a dire 
moment of weakness after an extra glass of grog—for the benefit of the 
catarrh, of course—that I came to this resolution, for I abominate all 
eompromises, whether moral or physical, on principle. Be thia as it may, 
however, before retiring to roost I summoned Mrs. Olarkson, and asked 
her to bring me up a small jng of hot water the next morning. Iam 
sure she must haye been surprised, because such a request was never 
made by me before. However, the next morning came, and the hot water 
was outside the door at eight o'clock. When I awoke I found that I felt 
much better, and determined not to use that hot water, but the first step 
in the compromise was taken. There it was ateaming away outside the 
door, and I could not help thinking of it as I prowled around my cold tub 
in the usual fashion. My design had been—-I will now whisper it—to 
pour the contents of this jug into the bath to “ take the chill off.” I 


think the devil was close at my ear then, for all compromises are his 
work ; and I kept longing more.and more to try the experiment “just to 
see what it was like.” I yielded to the temptation, and the bath in op. 
sequence, though inviting to enter, was eminently unsatisfactory. But— 
and now comes the connecting link between text and discourse—sing, 
making that one fatal compromise I have not been able to face- my tub 
without first pouring a jug of hot water into it ! There is a fearful lesson 
against compromises here, enough to last me the rest of my life. What] 
ought to have done would have been to. give up my tub for one ing, 
if wisdom directed it, and to come back to it fresh. But this is, indeed, g 
lesson. My tub now.has lost its tubbishness, my heroism has deserted me, 
and I am a miserable mortal, all because of that little comp— jug of 
hot water I mean. “I ought to have known better, too, for compromises 
have been my ruin. It was through one that I became a Liberal. If any 
man was born and bred a Conservative, it was the Old Fogie. I wag 
reared in the belief, that only Conservatives went to Heaven. I nsed to 
think that they changed their names to Cherubim up there. I was quite 
firm in my convictions, until one day I so far admitted privately to myself 
the compromise—that the things called Seraphim might possibly be the 
souls of disembodied Liberals. After. this, the waters swept over the 
breach. I became a Liberal—even, I fear, a Radical—and all my friends 


and relations regard me,with horror. So much for compromises. 





MUSICAL ,.HUMAN NATURE. 
(BY A LOVER OF NATUBE.] . 
THE BAGPIPES. 

HAD thought that the subjects for this series of articles were 

altogether exhanated, until, happening to sit,at a window the other 
day, I was aware of a hideous noise proceeding from the street below. 
This was caused, I found, by a company of pipers on their way to the 
Scoteh sports at Manley Park, and playing on their villainous instruments 
as they went along to the great torment of those who happened to reside, 
or be passing, on the line of route. I don’t know how it was that I forgot 
to mention the bagpipes when I was writing the articles which have 
already appeared, but it is not too late now to rectify the omission. Of 
all the ear-torturing instruments which have ever been invented, this, to 
my mind, isthe worst. It is hard to conceive how it could ever have 
entered into the brain of any human being to-invent such a dreadful 
engine. Ihave heard that in the first instance the weapon was used by 
the Scotch for the purpose of annoying their enemies, and striking terror 
into their souls. I can quite believe this. I know that the effect of this 
diabolical contrivance upon my own frame is simply terrible. My teeth 
jar together, my ears feel as if pierced with a red-hot iron, the back of my 
head tingles, and my whole frame is filled with horror. I know that 
about five minutes of the bagpipes would put me to flight as effectually 
as a bombardment by Krupp guns. It gives me somehow a clear con- 
ception of what eternal punishment might be like, and is about the only 
thing which ever made me swear. Yet it is a curious thing that I have 
known Scotchmen who went, or pretended to go, into raptures about this 
instrument. Some of them pretend to be critical upon it, and to distin- 
guish—most wonderful of all—between the noise made by one piper and 
another in point of merit. I have heard them discourse about the different 
tones possessed by different instruments, and the superiority of one over 
another. I suppose that the bagpipes are a symbol or relic of that washed- 
out, miserable thing called patriotism. I cannot, though I have tried 
hard to do so, suppose that the Scotch are fond of the noise made by 
bagpipes, for its own sake. I rather suppose that they like it because 
it is a national institution. When they hear that hideous combination of 
sounds a thrill passes through their breasts, and they are proudly 
reminded that they are Scotehmen. I candidly admit that if there is 
one quality which I detest more than another it is that of patriotism. 1 
never yet met or heard of a man who professed to be patriotic who was 
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not in some shape or other a nuisance. Your patriot is not content, as 4 
mile, with being an inoffensive ass, but he is everlastingly obtruding the 
signs of his patriotism before other people, just as the Scotch do with 
their bagpipes. The patriot seems to me to be always either running in 
shurry to break heads, and not caring whom he knocks down on the way, 
or else flaunting his banner or his flag, or obstructing the road or his 
fellows in some way, in order to show that he is a patriot. I must con- 
fess that I cannot enter into the feelings of a patriot—and never could. 
Iam not proud of my country to the extent of going about saying how 
glad I am to be an Englishman. I am certain that even if I had 
been born a Scotchman I could have made myself comfortable, and my 
first care would have been to keep clear of bagpipes as much as possible. 
Aman, look you, is not obliged to eat sausages and kraut because he is 
bon a German. A German shows his patriotism by never travelling 
without a yard of sausage in his pocket, which he nibbles. I should not 
have done this if I had béen born a German, unless I had happened to be 
fond of sausages or awfully hungry; but nobody, I am persuaded, was 
ever fond of bagpipes. However, I regard patriotism as a narrow, foolish, 
pragmatical mistake, a perverted notion which has been the cause of more 
than half the evils in the world, You will hardly find a name in history— 
ancient, modern, or sacred—of a person who distinguished himself as a 
patriot who was not also noted as a ruffian, a brigand, or a scoundrel in 
some form. Your minor patriot, who has not the brains to distinguish 
himself, is contented merely with annoying his neighbours by his display 
of this offensive and contemptible quality, and the bagpipes are a case in 
point. , 





; HALF HOLIDAY FOR SHOP-PEOPLE.. 
Ci HE Jackdaw’s sympathies, it is needless to say, go entirely with the 
movement for affording to overworked shop-assistants a half holiday 
ona day other than Saturday. The drapers in Oldham Street, and in 
other parts of Manchester, have selected Tuesday for closing at one 


_ clock. Messrs. Grant and Oo., tailors, of Deansgate, write to say that 


they are willing to close at one on Wednesdays, suggesting that others in 
the trade should do the same, and the movement is becoming general. 
There*are, however, always two sides to every question; and we notice 
that a person writing to the Examiner takes up the other side of this 
question. He says :— 


I see by advertisement in your paper that the drapers of Stretford Road 
are about to close their shops every Tuesday afternoon. By many people 
this will no doubt be considered a great boon to the young people employed 
in the various shops, but I for one very much question the wisdom of 
the step about to be taken. By this movement the assistants, male and 
female, will have half a day every week thrown upon their hands. If this 
time be wisely and judiciously spent there is not much to complain of, 
but past experience has taught us that a superabundance of holidays are 
not unmitigated blessings. It is well known that weekly half holidays 
have been the utter ruin of many young people who, if they had been kept 
closely to business, would at this moment be good and useful members of 
society. I know that my assertion will be disputed, but I venture to 
affirm that at the present time assistants are not so capable or so valuable 
to their employers as they were in years gone by, when these periodical 
holidays were not thought.of. I do not know that:my words will have 
the slightest influence with any employer, but I would suggest to them 
the danger to their young people of the establishment of this half holiday. 
This correspondent, though dull himself, is the cause of wit in others, 
for the editor of the Examiner appends the following delicious foot-note 
to the observations of the amateur contributor: ‘‘ Our correspondent will 
no doubt be glad to hear that since the Tuesday half holiday was announced 
one of the ‘ young people’ has been obliged to ha¥e her leg amputated, 
80 that the holiday will not do any harm in her case. If Providence had 
hot committed the blunder of giving them all legs, it would be impossible 
for them to go astray. The gift of locomotion is worse than the half 
holiday.” We will leave the matter here, convinced that it will be safe in 
the possession of all sensible people. 


CONVERTS. 
(BY A BACHELOR. } 
CANE of the greatest discomforts in the lives of the bachelor fraternity 
@ is the frequent change of lodging, which, through a variety of reasons, 
is necessitated. My landlady, the proverbial widow, and mysq@f got to 
loggerheads the other day, and the result was that I departed, bag and 
baggage, and took temporary lodgings with my friend the Old Fogie, at 
Mrs. Clarkson’s. Of course, the latter did some grumbling—but then 
Mrs. Clarkson could not exist without that, and'I took it in good part. 
Not quite so endurable, however, were the Old Fogie’s long-winded 
harangues on his Australian experiences, even though detailed with his 
own master-hand. A good thing becomes irksome through repetition, 
and mine ancient friend’s stories about his sheep-minding, mending 
Australian clocks, etc., had become rather stale at the tenth rehearsal, 
However, patience is a virtue I have been obliged to practice from child- 
hood, and I managed to hear him out with some degree of attention, and 
without going to sleep. As I was staying at Mrs. Olarkeon’s over the 
Sunday, I made inquiries (being rather religious) about the various places 
of worship in the neighbourhood. The nearest was a Swedenborgian oné ; 
a little further away was a Methodist chapel, and there were one or two 
other churches near. On asking the Old Fogie’s advice as to which I 
should attend, I was fearfully shocked, and my feelings of decency quite 
outraged, to hear him calmly confess that he had not been to a shurch 
for some years, and therefore could not advise me.* With a little pressing 
he consented to accompany me to the Methodist chapel, though he 
solemnly warned me, in the impressive style which always creates such a 
sensation among his friends, that if he outraged decency through his want 
of knowledge of the forms, etc., the fearful responsibility would be attached 
tome. On our arrival on the Sunday evening we found that this was one 
of a series of revival services held at that place.. After the singing came 
a prayer, which seemed almost interminable, and then a sermon after the 
usual fashion of Methodist preachers, and delivered in the. inevitable 
sing-song style. Then we were resolved into a general prayer meeting. 
How I pitied the Old Fogie when I saw his woe-begone visage a little 
below me, as he was listening to a long prayer by a lad, about nineteen, 
who was murdering his aspirates at a frightful pace! What the prayer 
was about I was at a loss to find out; I only knew that “ richest blessings” 
were scattered about very promiscuously, and the prayer ended with the 
usual “‘Hamen.” From all parts of the chapel came liberal responses to’ 
this prayer—‘ Amen to that ;” “Oh, how true, how true;” etc. For 
instance, he would say, ‘‘ Lord, we are sinners,” at which there would be 
a frightful amount of groaning, as if half the congregation had suddenly 
taken fits, and the words, ‘‘ Too true, too true;” ‘* We are abominable 
sinners, vipers, vermin;” etc., found very free utterance from many 
present. They freely confessed, seemingly stopping at nothing short. of 
murder. In fact, the worse the names by which they stigmatised them- 
‘selves, the happier they seemed to be, and every groan seemed to take a 
load from their conscien¢es. But my horror is almost indescribable at a 
scene which now presented itself. There was the Old Fogie—the veritable 
and venerable old gentleman himself—Iméeling down, and an old lady 
with blue spectacles standing over him praying for the sinfal man, as she 
described him. The dignity so noted in public circles which characterises 
this truly extraordinary man seemed entirely departed, and at this moment 
he presented an exceedingly ludicrous spectacle. “ Are you converted 7” 
was the question asked by the womian—“ Are you converted?” Two or 
three other persons near came found, and made him the centre of a aélect 
prayer meeting on his behalf.’ While intently engaged in gazing at the 
seéne befote me, I was greatly startled by receiving a rude shock from’ 
behind. A regular hard thump on the back, twice repeated, was acconi- 
panied by the words, excitedly uttered,‘ Do you feel Him? Do you feel 











* Note by the Edttor.—The Old Fogie says that this is a libel, and repudiates the article 
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Him? Turn, oh, thou sinner!” I did turn, and a very strong expression 
nearly escaped me that I would blessed soon let him feel me ; but, luckily, 
I restrained myself, and answered only after their own style with a groan. 
This was immediately taken as a sure sign of my conversion, and the 
disturber of my peace departed. I felt the knocks for two or three days 
after, but did not take any action against the obstreperous individual for 
“assault and battery.” The Old Fogie found it convenient to be tem- 
porarily converted, and we were allowed to depart in peace, both vowing 
never to enter a Methodist chapel again under any circumstances what- 
soever. Of course, the Old Fogie placed the whole blame upon my 
shoulders ; but, really, I submit that it was his own fault, for if he had 
attended public worship as he, being a public man, ought to have done, 
such a scene would not have occurred. Another time I may mention about 
the habits of this really extraordinary man, his solemn contemplations on 
“Empty Dog-kennels,” and other anand too numerous to mention. 


LEIGH AND TYLDESLEY AGAIN! 


TORE these two places one and the same? They ought to be, for some- 
‘A how they get dreadfully mixed up. Mr. C. E. Wright, of Tyldesley, 
writes to us to protest against the general mixing up of the two places. 
He sends us a quotation from a Manchester newspaper, under the heading, 
“Scarlet Fever Epidemic at Tyldesley and Atherton,” and as we know 
the information in the papers comes from Leigh, it makes the mixing up 
still more extraordinary. One would think that Leigh could not exist 
without Tyldesley, or both without Atherton. The quotation is from Dr. 
Power’s report, by order of the Local Government Board, and is as follows: 
‘‘ Pigs in considerable numbers were kept the population being estimated 
in 1876 at 8,651. Scarlatina seemed to have been seldom absent from 
the district.” We register Mr. Wright’s protest with pleasure; but if 
Dr. Power will inelude the pigs in the population, and the population in 
the pigs, we cannot wonder that Tyldesley sometimes gets mixed up with 
Leigh, and that the inhabitants, or rather the pigs, or both, are seldom 
clear of scarlatina. Further on in the report we are informed that “ the 
reason for the excessive mortality in the two districts— (Leigh and 
Tyldesley, we suppose; or, Tyldesley and Atherton, we are open to 
correction}]—was not obvious, and further and sustained inquiry was 
needed.” We doubt it. If Dr. Power will insist in counting the pigs and 
people under the head of population, he must have some reason for it. If 
the doctor had not some reason for mixing the two together, the matter 
might be different. Altogether the subject is terribly mixed up, and even 
now we do not know whether Leigh is a town by itself, or whether it is a 
township of Tyldesley or Atherton; still less do we know what is the 
population of Tyldesley, and what the number of pigs. Dr. Power is 
evidently to blame, and Mr. C. E. Wright must excuse us if we do not 
know the “ other from which,” as Horace says. 





FORTY YEARS’ HONOURABLE WORK. 


T is seldom, indeed, that it happens to any public servant to have 

worked for forty years in the same office in one city, and to have 
gained during that time, and kept, the esteem and respect of every one, 
small and big, with whom he has come in contact. It is still less often, 
perhaps, that such a career receives practical and grateful recognition. 
On Wednesday in last week, Mr. Guest, the senior superintendent of the 
Manchester post office, completed his fortieth year of service in the 
department, on which occasion he was presented with a testimonial, 
consisting of a handsome timepiece and vases, the intrinsic value of 
which, though great, sinks into insignificance by the side of the kindly 
feeling which prompted the presentation. A deputation of Mr. Guest’s 
colleagues and friends presented the testimonial, with appropriate ex- 
pressions of regard and affection. The subscriptions were drawn from 
all ranks and branches of the department, and as a proof of the univer- 





——. 


sality of the sentiment it may be mentioned that a letter-carrier, who had 

some time ago retired on a small pension, hearing of what was on foot, 

wrote voluntarily asking to be allowed to contribute his small mite. Mr. 

Guest should be very happy in looking back on a career which has borne 

such fruit, and we hope that he may look with equally happy eyes on 

what the future may bring. Mr. Guest was evidently much affected on 

the occasion. He expressed his thanks feelingly, and in alluding to 

himself and his work observed that in 1837, in the miserable chamber 

adjacent to the old Exchange, when the present post office site was occu- 

pied, we believe, by a shambles, there were nine clerks and twenty letter- 

carriers, and the letters numbered about 20,000 daily. There are now no. 
fewer than 435 clerks, letter-carriers, etc, and from 300,000 to 400,000: 
letters pass through the office daily. Mr. Guest is still in harness, and 
it is hoped that he will be spared for many years to enjoy the esteem of 
his fellow-officers, which he so deservedly merits. 





THE THEATRES. 


HE Theatre Royal and the Prince’s began their autumn season on 
Monday. Both houses have been redecorated—the Prince’s perhaps 
with the most elegant effect, and the Royal more with regard to utility. 
The Prince’s, being already one of the prettiest and most comfortable little 
theatres in England, did not require much improvement. We are glad to 
notice, however, that besides the ornamentation and renewal of furniture 
which has been unostentatiously carried on without closing the house, 
extra means of ingress and egress for all classes of playgoers have been. 
added. The decorations, mirrors, etc., placed around the upper and lower 
circles have a very pretty effect. We have already mentioned the throwing 
open of the dress circle at the Royal, and we may here allude to the lighting 
arrangements, which have been improved. 

After being closed for three weeks, the Royal re-opens with Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s company, in their famous and amusing extravaganzas. Mr. 
Farnie’s ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe” was some time ago favourably noticed in 
these columns. ‘Blue Beard” is well known, and ‘‘ Oxygen ” possesses 
sufficient originality and eccentricity to prevent it from being either dull 
or brilliant. 

Mr. Hare’s Court company give us ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres” at the 
Prince’s. This well-known comedy, though not a work of genius, is a 
well-knit production, lacking in good dialogue, but offering many points 
of which good actors and actresses may take advantage. The feature of 
the evening is the charming acting of Miss Ellen Terry as Lilian Vavasour, 
a rather unsophisticated edition of the girl of the period. Miss Terry's 
winning grace, and ample endowment with that best form of art which 
conceals art, enable her, by the help of other advantages, and perhaps of 
old associations on the part of the audience, to turn Tom Taylor’s plati- 
tudes into poetry. We would, however, respectfully protest against the 
preposterous “‘ eel-skin” dress which the actress wears in the second act. 
The dress is not only ugly and indecorous—that is nothing, as it is worn 
in the “ fashionable world "—but it destroys in a very unpleasant way the 
harmony of a delicate and finished piece of acting which brims over with 
humour and nature. Besides this, though not professing to be judges in 
millinery, we do not think the dress was particularly well made. At all 
events, Miss Terry was much more at home in the simple white costume, 
which, joined to her own influence, seemed positively to have a cool and 
refreshing effect on the audience. Mr. G. W. Anson, an old favourite in 
low comedy, is very funny as Mr. Bunter. Mr. Hare's abilities do not 
find much seope in the part of Marmaduke Vavasour ; but we think that 
Mr. Charles Kelly gives an almost perfect rendering of the difficult réle of 
Samuel Brown. The mounting of the piece, especially the ruin scene in 
the second act, is beyond all praise. By-the-bye, the next Christmas 
pantomime is announced to be ‘ The Babes in the Wood.” 

There has been good entertainment at the Queen’s this week, though it 
is somewhat superfluous to criticise the acting of a stock company, our 
opinion of the members of which must be well known to those who read our 
remarks on the local drama. “Time and Tide” is an interesting and 
even exciting drama, well put on the stage and well cast. 
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W°RMALD's coveH SPECIFIC. —The most agrovable and effectual 


remedy ever introduced for the cure of coughs, colds, bronchitis, 


by most chemists, in bottles, 134d. and 2s, 9 each, or may be had direct from the Proprietor, ShudehilJ, Manchester. 
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JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., 
Wholesale. Jewellers,..Clock and Watch Manufacturers, and Importers. 


NEW PREMISES CORYER- OF HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, SHUDEHILL, 


Dining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, ée.; Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Cruets, Forks, Spoons, &e. ; Gold and Silver Watches ; 
9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade. 





JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., THOMAS-STREET AND HIGH- STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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and as they are mixed by machinery instead of by band labour, they bave also the 


—HENRY WALKER, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 
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great advantage of perfect cleanliness, which to the delicate stomach of an 


WALKER’S PURE 


BUSHBY’S NEUROTONIC, ** * 


-Doloreux, Neuralgic Pains, and Toothache. 
Bottles, 184d. and 2s. 9d., of most Chemists. 
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On and from Jane 80th, 1877, CHEAP EXCURSION 
TICKETS will be issued to 


SMITHY BRIDGE, 
HoLLINGWORTH LAKE, 


From Manchester, Miles Platting, Middleton, Middleton 
Junction. 


See bills for joulars. 
WM. THORLEY, Chief Traffic Manager. 
Hant's Bank, Manchester, June 28, 1877. 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. 
HALF-DAY TRIP TO WHARNGLIFFE GRAGS. 


On SATURDAY, 4th August, a CHEAP HALF-DAY 
EXCURSION to 


CROWDEN, WOODHEAD, 


WORTLEY, 
OUGHTY BRIDGE 


(For Wharncliffe Crags), and 


SHEFFIELD, 


Will run as follows :—Manchester (London-road), 1 40 p.m. ; 
Ardwick, 1 45; Ashbury's, 1 48; Gorton, 1 51; Fairfield, 1 55; 
Oldham (Clegg-street), 138; Guide Bridge, 2; Newton, 2 6, 
Returning the same day from Sheffield ( Victoria), 7 30 a.m. ; 
Oughty Bridge, 7 45 ; Wortley, 8; Woodhead, 8 35; Crow- 
den, 8 40. 

The Wharnclifle Crags are OPEN TO THE PUBLIC on 


Baturdays. 
R. G. UNDERDOWN, General Manager. 
London Road Station, Manchester, July, 1877. 


ARTHUR H. BURGESS, 
GENERAL PRINTER 


BY STEAM POWER, 
38, CANNON-STREET. 


~ WILLIAM GARDNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent Reber and other Watches. 


Silver Levers at £4, £5, £6, £7,28, £9, and £10 each. 
In Gold from £10 upwards, 


An assortment of Gold Alberts and Chains. 


CORNER OF DEANSGATE AND ST. MARY'S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 
IOLINS : TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, and 
DOUBLE BASSES, by Crasxe. The entire Stock of 
this great Maker's Instruments is on Sale at 
Mr. EDWARD CROMPTON’S, 
54, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Some of them have been made 50 years, and are equal to 
anything in the world. Also a large collection of ITALIAN 
INSTRUMENTS. Can be had on approval, or purchased 
by Monthly Instalments. 

N.B.—TESTIMONIAL PROM WILHELMJ. 


J. L. HARDISTY, 


PRACTICAL 
WATCHMAKER, 
CATHEDRAL YARD. 
 Gitver (English) Levers..from £4. 


Gold ( ) Levers....from £8. 
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THE CITY JACKDAW. 








LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 








et tt WINES—RED. 





Doz. 
CLARET—VIN ORDINAIRE ...... 12s, 
Do. Finer Dinner Wine.... 16s. 
DOMGTNDE: bc ctccccocccecdbas 16s. 
PEGEMIEAED iis div 0c ccvccceese 20s. 
Car.owrrz (Hungarian)........ 228, 
OFNnER DO. edevesas 228. 
ERLAUER i | aneeaeae 24s. 
Vosuaver (Austrian) .......... 22s. 
QUMMER WINES—WHITE. 
Doz. 
DED octnacencdsadedoones 18s. 
i  . .rcedeontenewns 188 
SN adhatace-o. ano: emnsceiiestin 22s. 
NS Se STCCACE Ss locos beaeee 228. 
GROG nsisc cbesodesé6esecse 24s, 
CHATEAU GRILLETT........000. 268. , 
Ruster (Hungarian) .......... 26s. 
OxrpensuncEeR Do. .......... 268. 
These will be found v leasant, refreshing 
DINNER WINES fort the = weather. 





PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 
MANOHESTER. 


Liverpool: 9, Lord-street. 
Birmingham : 28, High-street. 





Health, Comfort, | : 


“EXCELSIOR? 
PATENT 


SPRING MATTRESS 


Is remarkably comfortable, healthy, light, 
b+ oe Made on a trata t0 States ae 


TRON BEDS complete with Mattress, 
CAMP BEDS with Folding Legs 


(for occasional use), 
For Hotels, Boarding Houses, Schools, Hospitals, &¢, 


FROM CABINET MAKERS AND FURNISHERS, 
WHOLESALE, 
CHORLTON & DUGDALE, 
76, HIGHER ORMOND-STREET, 

| MANCHESTER. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


HUSBAND'S 
Patent Hats 


QLAM™ PREFERENCE 
OVER EVERY OTHER. 
























They are the only Hats 
3 ’ which are REALLY Vanti- 
Wy = = . ‘ATED, __ 
HOLLOW. ; ° 
Seetitar ne Stenegarionps 
11, Oldham-street. 


BAYNES, successor to HUSBAND. 





WASH! 





TRY IT! IT NEVER FAILS! 


JW UPDIMAN’s CELEBRATED SPANISH 
WASH, for renewing, cleansing, thickening, and 
preventing the hair from falling off or turning grey, is 4 
sure and never-failing remedy, instantly removing all 
scurf and , leaving the skin pure and healthy. In 
bottles, 2s.6d. and 5s.each. May Be obtained of G. F. 
Kent, chemist, 134, Broad-street, Pendleton; or any 
chemist or hairdresser. Wholesale London Agents— 
Messrs, Low, and Haydon, 330, Strand; or of the 
manufacturer, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


Hotel, Morern, Hefreshing. 
NEW MUSIC HALL 


44, Chapel-street, Salford, 


(NEAR BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 











EXTRAORDINARY ENGAGEMENTS. 
Loxpox AGEntTs.—Gordon and Gotch, St. Bride-street, 
ia Circus; George Street, 80, Cornhill; F. L. May and 


WHOLESALE AGENTS.—John Heywood, Deangate; W. H. 
Smith and Son, New Brown-street; Abel Heywood and Son, 
Oldham-street; G. Renshaw, Bellhouse-street; Hirst, 108, 
Stretsord-road; and the 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, RopERT RoBINso® 
Donde, of Norman Grove North : t, at his 
Printing Market-street Chambers, 784, Market-street 
Mancbester.— , August 3, 1877. 


Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 
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